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THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








ECONOMY IN FOOD.—GELATINE. 

“It is evident that four bullocks may be made to supply as 
much nutriment as has hitherto been derived from five.”— 
Sce the Report from the Hospital of St. Louis: : $ 

No subject can with more propriety be classed under 
the head Philanthropist than that which we have selected 
for the present article, as there is none which is more 
closely connected with the welfare of the. poor and ‘the 
afflicted, With this conviction impressed gon our minds, 
and having witnessed the. wretched state.of the inmates 
of the Liverpool Night Asylum, we have felt imperatively 
called upon to endeavour, in some degree, to better their 
condition by the adoption of the improved mode of pro- 
curing gelatine from bones, which has long been most 
successfully adopted on the largest scale in the French 
hospitals. : 

We wish'to ascertain whether the gelatinous matter can 
be extracted by the cimpleprocess of boiling, without che- 
tnical aid,, or the use of Papin’s digester, or any expen- 
sive and troublesome apparatus—as it is particularly de- 
sirable if the improvement should be adopted at the Night 
Asylum, that the process should be simple, and should not 
tequire the superintendence of scientific assistants, which 
would entail more expense upon the establishment than 
its funds would admit of. If the letter of Mr. Bakewell, 
of which we shall subjoin a copy, is to be depended upon, 
simple boiling will answer every purpose ; and if we find 
that to be the'case, we shall, without delay, prepare the 
requisite apparatus on the premises of the Night Asylum, 
in Freemason’s-row. 

Before we proceed with the letter of Mr. Bakewell, we 
shall lay before our readers some most important facts re- 
lative to the system of economy practised in the French 
hospitals. ‘ 

+ The world is indebted to Darcet, the French chemist, 
for devising the process by means of which the extraordi- 
nary quantity of nutriment contained in bones has been 
rendered applicable to the purposes of human sustenance. 
A violent attack having been made upon the wholesome- 
ness of this new food, the faculty of medicine at Paris 

ecently appointed a committee of practitioners to inquire 
into, and report upon, the merits or demerits of Darcet’s 
iavention. The result is too important not to merit the 
earnest, attention of our fellow-countrymen. The com- 
mittee (we learn by the memoir read at the sitting of the 
French Academy, on the 13th of last month,) distributed 
gelatine broth, for a space of three months, to forty sick 
persons and domestics in their clinical establishment; and 
they thus sum up their inferences, us arising out of this 
extended experiment :—The application of gelatine, in 
alimentary diet, is not only an essential improvement, but 
is attended by a saving of expense which ought not to be 
lost sight of. 2.-Broth made with gelatine is quite as 
agreeable to the palate as the broth usually given in hos- 
pitals; ard 3. Not only is gelatine nutritious and ready 
of digestion, but it is extremely wholesome; neither can 
its use be accompanied by any bad effects on animal 
economy.—-The repo:t from the Hospital of St. Louis,— 


That institution possesses an apparatus capable of pro- 
ducing nine hundred meals of broth per diem ; it has 
been in use for the last twenty months, and has already 
supplied as many ‘a8 five hundred ‘and fifty thousand 
rations of gelatine in solution. ‘ From the reports made to 
the directors we select the following paragraph :—* It is 
the unanimous opinion of the nurses, physicians, and 
patients, that their diet has been changed to advantage. 
From being better fed; the convalescent patients quit the 
hospital sooner than formetlys .You have not only effected 
a saving of expense, Gentlemen, but conferred a blessing 
upon the families of the poor, by hastening the period of 
their restoration to the domestic circle, whose maintenance 
is chiefly dependant upon their Jabour. * “ * .We 
ask your authority to continue the use of gelatine, and we 
state these facts with a wish that they may render its use 
general, not only in similar, establishments, but under 
every roof, which has in view to afford the less affluent 
classes an efficacious, facile, and economical sustenance.’ 
To these interesting particulars we add a comparative 
analysis, madé by Darcet, which will be new to most of 
our readers :—~ t 
Every 100]bs. of butcher's meat contains, on an average, 
24 parts of dry meat, 
61 o> ~=——swWaatter, 
15, 4, bone. , 
And the average contents of every 100]bs. of bones are, 
60 parts of earthy matter, 
80 4, _ gelatine, 
10 99 grease. == 
According to this statement, it is évident that four bullocks 
may be made to supply as much nutriment as has been 
hitherto derived from five ! 

‘* With such facts as these staring us in the face, and 
with our experience of the dréadful sufferings of our own 
poor in hard winters, and of those of our starving fellow- 
countrymen in the..sister island, even in the most genial 
summers, we trust that the preceding statement will serve 
to rouse the public attention to a sense of the deep im- 
portance of Darcet’s discovery, Myriads of pounds weight 








of bones are calcined into a noxious powder, for adultera- 
ting the bread that lies upon. our boards; but here the 
happy sieans are suggested for diverting this execrable 
practice into a beneficent and lucrative channel. We do 
not deserve the name of a Christian country if they be 
suff-red to remain neglected.” | 
We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a copy 
of the lecter with which we fave been favoured by Mr. 
Bakewell :— ’ f 
TO MR. EGERTON SMITH. 
Sin,—Observing in thé, Riverpool Mercury of last 
Friday, some remarks anda wish for information respect- 


principal pronioter of the Night Asylum, and by your 
advocating the production of good and wholesome food 
from bones, the public will owe you additional gratitude. 
I am notvacquainted with the Parisian method of making 
the soup, but will briefly give you my opinion. 

The bones should be collected fresh from the large inna, 
&c. every day, and being well washed, require nothing 
more than simple boiling for about 36 to 48 hours. I 
certainly would prefer them broken or ground small, as it 
would hasten the process. I am surprised that any prac- 
tical chemist should recommend a digester. Common 
sense will tell any man that gelatine or animal matter is 
soluble in hot water, and having been for some time an 
observer of the effects of a powerful digester, I am deci- 
dedly of opinion that the quality of the soup is injured by 
it. It may imbibe a portion of the chemical substances, 
ammonia, or phosphate of lime ; but I am more surprised 
that so clevera chemist as Mr. Murray should recommend 
the use of sulphuric acid to extract the gelatine. Never 
was @ more erroneous opinion formed.. We all know that 
bone is composed of phosphate of lime, gelatine, ammo- 
nia, and a emall portion of magnesia. Now the gelatine 
only requires a common boiling temperature to extract it 
in a pure state. The sulphuric acid reduces the bone to a 
soft pulpy state. We cannot get nourishment from lime. 
Sometime ago I was told by a very sensible person that he 
could dissolve or convert into gelatine the whole of bone 
by this very process. It was ridiculous! From 100!bs, 
of bones a-very large quantity of good and wholesome 
soup can be obtained, but I again repeat no apparatus is 
wanting beyond a common boiler. Of the above 100lbs. 
of bones, after all the gelotine is extracted, there will re- 
main about 55lbs., which, if passed through a kiln or re- 
tort, will be worth £6 per ton. In this state they are used 
in the manufacture of china. Convinced of its great im- 
portance and general utility, I shall be glad to hear of such 
an establishment,—And remain, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, THOS, BAKEWELL, 

5, Dickenson-street, Manchester, 

*. 24th August, 1831. 

P.S.—If the bones are ground, a very strong and excel. 

lent soup will be procured by ten or twelve hours boiling. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sin,—I do not know whether the managers of the Asy- 
lum for the Houseless Poor possess a better recipe for good 
broth than the following: if not, I can cordially recom- 
mend this to them as a cheap and nutritious article of diet s 

One teacupful of pearl barley and one gallon of water, 
boil gently for half an hour, then add @lbs. of lean beef 
or neck of mutton, some carrots and turnips cut small, @ 
pint of green peas, if in season, and some onions sliced ; 
let the whole boil gently for two hours longer in a closed 





ing the use of gelatine of bones, as an article of food, I} soup kettle, when the broth will be fit for use. 


beg to trouble you with my opinion. 

J am convinced if you will pat your laudable views into 
practice they will more than exceed your sanguine expec- 
tations ; and as nourishment for the poor and distressed, 
you will ever have their thanks, 

This cheap mode of procuring food for the poor and 
distressed will, in conjunction: with your Night Asylum, 
become one of the most valuable establishments in your 
town. I beliéve Lam sight, Sir, in sayiog-you’ were the 
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This was used at a private institution in London, and 
was found to furnish a large portion of nutriment in a 
convenient form, and within a small compass. The addi- 
tion of the barley is an essential point ; for, however rich 
in gravy soups they may be, they are inadequate articles 
of nourishment unless thickened with some vegetable mus 
cilage.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, . 

THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon, 

38, Duke-strect, Aug. 27, 1831, . 
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THE BOUQUET. 


7] have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








INCIDENT ON DROMADARAGH MOUNTAIN. 
DISARMING OF AN ESCORT PARTY. 


(From the Ulster Magazine.) 


During the Trish Rebellion the country between 
Belfast and Ballymena was the scene of numerous 
petty adventures, in which a man named Dickson* 
acted a very prominent part. He was remarkably 
strong and muscular, and was moreover possessed 
of an intrepidity of spirit correspondent with his 
giant frame. A determined enemy of the soldiery, 
no matter how numerous his opponents, he was not 
to be deterred by them from effecting any object 
which he might have resolved to accomplish. The 
fecling of enmity against the army which had taken 
possession of his mind probably arose from the fre- 
guent predatory excursions in which the yeomanry 
of that period so actively engaged among his neigh- 
bours. These worthy.servants of his Majesty, when 
arms or ammunition (the pretended objects of their 
nightly visits) were not forthcoming, did not hesi- 
tate to load their haversacks with bread or meal, or 
throw upon their shoulders a flitch of bacon, the 
property of some unfortunate peasant who was sus- 
pected to be unfriendly to a system which encou- 
raged such acts of oppression. One of Dickson’s 
relatives had in this manner been made an unwilling 
contributor to the domestic comforts of the yeo- 
manry,—a circumstance which so. enflamed his 
vengeful propensities that he determined on a system 
Of retribution in kind. Accordingly there were re- 
ports every day of small picquets of yeomanry being 
attacked and plundered ; and the entire blame being 
thrown for once upon the guilty person, his same 
became a terror to all the red-coats about the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘ 

It is but justice to state that the property recap- 
tured by him was generally restored to its rightful 
owners. The majority of his adventures were car- 
ried on in the darkness of the night, but one of the 
most decided proofs which he gave of his enterpris- 
ing apirit was in the successful management of an 
affair which occurred in broad day light. 

In the month of December, 1798, Captain L——, 
of the Tay Fencibles, with a sergeant, a corporal, 
and twenty-four rank and file, was appointed to 
escort a quantity of that regiment’s baggage from 
Carrickfergus to Ballaghy in the county Derry, to 
which a detachment had been ordered to remove. 
The mountain road was preferred, as being the 
shortest, and least liable to interruption, and, pos- 
sibly, danger. When the party had arrived at Bal- 
lyeaston, a sinall village on the mountain, they were 
ordered to load with ball-cartridge—to place a guard 
in front and rear, and by all means to keep a sharp 
look-out. The Captain having disposed them in 
this manner set out towards Kells,—a proceeding 
which evinced more regard to his own convenience 
than to the dictates of that prudence which is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Scotch nation, 
Some of his countrymen did not scruple. to affirm 
that he left them for the purpose of regaling him- 
self on the exquisite mountain-dew with which the 

———- ee 
© Executed in Belfast in the following year. 





country abounded, and to which they declared he 
was as strongly attached as to Scotch sneeshin,—of 
which latter propensity his bronzed shirt ruffles 
bore unequivocal testimony. Some time after the 
commander disappeared, it happened that the at- 
tention of the party was feelingly arrested by a 
small public-house, which was then generally known 
by the name of Tne Man or Wan,—an appellation 
which it retains even at the presenttime. As the day 
was intensely cold, the soldiers, who thought they 
were as justly entitled as their officer to a refreshment, 
solicited the sergeant for permission to halt; a re- 
quest with which he was willingly and most graci- 
ously pleased tu comply. Accordingly the advanced 
and rear guards were called in, the carmen ordered 
to halt, and the whole party en masse entered on 
board Tue Man or War. Here, with the assistance 
of chairs with three legs, and sundry clumps of turf 
they disposed and arranged themselves in such form 
and manner as to them seemed meet ; and ina short 
time the Irish whisky, which was plentifully sup- 
plied by the half-affrighted Boniface, produced a 
very decided effect upon the craniums of the canny 
Tays. At length the sergeant perceiving that his 
men were inclined to indulge beyond a fair allow- 
ance, gave the word, “Turn out the whole,” and 
again the guard were disposed in a form somewhat 
resembling the manner in which they had been 
previously arranged by tHe Captain. The weight 
of the ball-cartridges in their pouches—the heaviness 
of their heads, or some other equally potent cause, soon 
prevented them from continuing in order, and by 
degrees they became dispersed along the road with- 
out any regard to militarydiscipline. The sergeant, 
who was mounted on rather a respectable looking 
horse, had repeatedly caused: them to halt and re- 
form; but all his efforts were fruitless, and they 
continued to march in that order which every éne 
found most convenient to himself. When the bag- 
gage cars had proceeded about half way to Connor, 
Dickson, accompanied by another athietic man, 
encountered the advanced guard of the party. The 
sergeant thinking that he secognised something in 
the exterior of the countrymen which did not pre- 
cisely accord with his notions of honesty, endea- 
voured, though his courage was rapidly evaporating, 


to assume: a bold front, and commanded them to] * 


stand in the King’s namé, or he would blow their 
brains out. Dickson, without replying to the son 
of Mars, coolly’ and deliberately stepped forward, 
and with one blow of his bludgeon brought the ser- 
geant from the saddle, and left him sprawling in the 
ditch by the side of thecroad. Five or six of the 
guard had by this time come up to their prostrate 
leader, whom Dickson no sooner saw than he voci- 
ferated to his companion in a voice of thunder, 
“ Disarm these men!” an order which was scarcely 
uttered till it was carried into execution. The 
mountaincers,. now equipped with maskets, having 
disarmed the remainder of the guard as‘they ad. 
vanced, and having also ‘disencimbered' them of 
their pouches, béckoned on three stout girls how 
were surveying the scene from a distance ; loading 
these and themselves With spoil, they scampered 
over the fields, and in afew minutes were out of 
sight. The sergeant, like another Andrew Fair. 
service, had lain quietly till Dickson and his com- 
rade departed, and then groaning heavily, he raised 
himself from tho ditch, rubbing his ‘shoulder, and 





cursing “ the saul o’ the Ketish stick,” whith had 


so unexpectedly and so unceremoniously made up 
its acquaintance with him. “D——n yir sauls, ye 
bitches! why didna ye fire? There’s na ane o’ ye 
but Il be at the hawberts before the morn’s morn,” 
— Ou, sergean’, ye ken,” said one of them, “ there’s 
nae use in flytin; we wadna fash our heads when 
we had gotten nae orders; an ye mauh mind that 
we war aye telt that it was kittle to shute without 
orders, like, sergean’.”» Their leader was again 
assisted to mount, and the brave Tays, with light 
shoulders but heavy, heavy hearts, wended their 
way in sullen silence towards Kells. - Immediately 
on the party being disarmed, one of the carmen way 
despatched to communicate the intelligence to Cap. 
tain L——, who, on being informed of the circum: 
stance, rushed frantic from the inn,—leaped upon 
his horse, and in a short time was observed by the 
party gallopping towards them at the top of his 
animal’s speed. _“ You b——y cowards!’ voci. 
ferated he, as he approached the baggage cars, be. 
hind which some of them rejoiced at the opportunity 
of skulking ; “1’1l have you tried by a court martial 
to-night, and shot, like dogs, to-morrow morning: 
and there’s not a house standing in this part of the 
country that 1 will not: burn, and. scatter its ashés 
to the winds.” The latter part of this’ threat it 
would have been difficult for the worthy Captain to 
put into execution, inasmuch as there was ‘not a 
house to be seen at that time over the whole face 
of the. mountain except the unpropitious Maw or 
Wak, which had contributed its assistance to their 
disarming. The truth respecting this event was 
never made known to the “ proper authorities,” for 
had the circumstances been stated as they really 
occurred, an example to the army would have been: 


made of Captain L—— and his escort party. It was,’ 


indeed, said in one of the public prints of the day, 
that a small party of military had been attacked: by 
a formidable banditti and disarmed ; but the facts 
were as they have been already stated above—shat 
Dickson and another were the only individuals who 
constituted this “formidable banditti;” and they 
succeeded, during the broad day, in taking muskets, 
bayonets, and accoutrements from a “small party,” 
consisting of a sergeant, corporal, and twenty-four 
private soldiers. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 











_ AFRICAN. LION. . 
Though the tiger is unknown. to Africa, the lion, the 
king of the beasts, here reigns with undisputed sway, and 
is not only more numerous, but also more magnificent in 


his proportions, than ‘in any other country. Celebrated fi 


from the most remote antiquity for his courage and. mag. 
nanimity, this truly majestic creature has long been he 

as emg of boldness ; and his countenance and gene: 
ral bearing certainly embody our liveliest conceptions of 
warlike grandeur, combined with a certain dignity of as- 
pect not unbefitting his assumption of sway. The 
painter, the poet, the sculptor, and the rhetorician, have 
alike tried in vain to depict the terrors of this grizzly 


king. 

The: southern parts of Africa present a-variety of the 
lion, of which-the mane is nearly black. The Barbary 
lions are brown, with a very thick mane covering the neck 
and shoulders of the male, Those of Senegal are of a 
more yellow hue, with thinner manes. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any minute descriptive details of this fami- 
liarly-known animal. 

The ancients sculptured a lion without'a mane, which 
some modern writers regard as an extinct, others as 8 
fictitious species. It occurs on the hieroglyphical monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt 3, and a curious confirmation of its 
existence has received from Nubia, where, it is 
—. a very latge aud maneless lion had been recently 
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Although the life of the lion is limited by Buffon to 


about twenty years, there is no doubt that it usually at- | 


ins to a much greater age. Pompey, who died in the 
year 1760, had Seen confined ia the ‘ower above seventy 


tinctly to the helmsman at his ‘elbow; or, if need be, he 
takes hold of the wheel himself. In any event, the 
wretched bawling and uproar which at present exist in 
our boats would be saved, and the passengers would be 


am, and another was known to have died there at the | spared the eternal injunctions to keep out of the helms- 


age of sixty-three. t 
the character of this noble animal, and alleged that a 


Sparrman and others have impugned | man's way. 


It may be added, too, that under the circumstances 


ater degree of timidity exists in his constitution than is | above destribed, of steering in the bow instead of abaft, the 


compatible with courage. It may, however, 
piece of safe advice to the inexperienced emigrant, not to 
lace too much confidence in the cowardice of lions. 
The geographical boundariés of the lion appear to have 
been greatly circamscribed within these last two thousand 
ears. Even where it still exists in comparative abun. 
ance, it is an animal of rare occurrence ; and, from many 
districts where it once abounded, it has now entirely dis- 
appeared. According to Herodotus, thy were once suf- 
ficiently common’ both in Thrace anc Macedonia; and 
they are known to have formerly abounded in Asia, from the 
shores of Syria to the banks of the Ganges and the Oxus. 
By what means the Romans contrived to assemble those 
vast troops which they sometimes exhibited at their games, 
it would now be difficult to determine; but we know that 
Sylla fought together one hundred males, and Pompey 
three hundred and fifteen. Those of Sylla were sent by 
Bocchus, King of Mauritania; but at present a brace of 
lions. would be thought a very princely gift. from any of 
the Moorish kingdoms. Even in the time of Probus, 
about the middle of the third century, one hundred male 
lions;; and the like number of females, were exhibited. 
We may, ped eed pret that even prior to this period 
they were considered as rather scarce, as the hunting of 
the lion was forbidden to the vulgar, lest the supply re- 
quired for the Circus should be diminished. This law 
was abrogated in the time of Honorius; though their en- 
tire destruction in so many districts was probably not 
achieved till after the introduction and general use of fire- 


arms. 

As the northern parts of Africa are known to have been 
thickly — during the time in which lions so greatly 
abounded there, we may hence infer that the co-existence 
of the larger carnivorous animals along with the human 
rage, is not, as many philosophers have imagined, alto- 
gether incompatible. They imagine themselves to have 
seen, in the limited actual number of lions and tigers, a 
guarantee of nature, as it has been called, for our preser- 
vation, and that of animal life, throughout the world. But 


’ the truth is, as Azara and others have remarked, that 


these tremendous creatures rarely attack the human race, 
except in cases of great necessity, or in self-defence.— 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 2,. Discovery and Ad-} 


venture in Africa. 








STEAM BOATS, 
(from the United Service Journal of August, 1831/ 
ie 
TO THE EDITOR. “ 

Mr. Ep1IToR,—You cannot but. have observed in: the 
papers accounts of numerous. accidents on the river, caused 

y steam-boats running over wherries, and you will not, 
perhaps, consider it unworthy of your journal to give in- 
tertion to a suggestion on the subject, by a due attention 
——— many, if not all, of these accidents might be 
avoided. 

In America, in all the steam-boats the belmsman, io- 
atead of being placed abaft, close to the taffrail, in a low 
situation, from whence he can see-nothing, is’ raited on a 
high platform, within a few feet of the bows, from whence 
he commands a view, not only a-head and on both sides, 
but he can see the smallest boats, even when close to the 
vessel’s cutwater. ‘ 

The advantages of having the steersman in the situation 

bed are very considerable. In the first place, as I 
have already observed, he has a complete view of all ob- 
jects in front of him, and this view cannot be intercepted 
by the passengers coming in his way. In the next place, 
it enables him to steer with much greater precision 
amongst the-boats, ships, and buoys, which happen to lie 
in his course; and it is infinitely easier for him to avoid 
running over little boats, when he himself can distinctly 
see what those ts are about. As things are at present 
arranged, the captain, placed on the paddle-box, or on the 
bow-sprit, calls ‘out to the helmsman to alter the course, 
and the word has to be froma mouth to mouth 
in : = eo eee agate pilot sao th 
+ in America, the captain or. the stands slongside the 
wheel, which is raised, as I have mentioned, on a plat- 

12 feet above the deck, and far 


form, at the ¢ of 10. oF 


forwards. He there gives his directions quietly and dis. | 


——————— 





; the choice works of . 
 @f-our exhibition ¢oomia, I cannot hélp thinkin 


be given asa | rate of moving of the steam-boat may be greatly accele- 


rated with: perfect safety, and the reason is obvious. 
When the person who is guiding the movements of the 
boat sees his way distinctly, he can venture to run much 
faster than he now does, when he is virtually blindfolded. 

At night the advantages of steering a steam-boat in the 
bows are still more important. On the Mississippi it 
would be impossible, were the steam-boats not so fitted, 
to navigate amongst the —— logs and the fixed snags, 
as the trees are called which lie with their roots in the 
mud, and their sharp tops pointed down the stream. 
But by having the pilot (who I may mention always 
actually, with his own hands, steers the vessel in Ame- 
tica) in the bow, and well raised on a platform, all these 
obstacles can be avoided, even in very dark nights. I 
need not point out to you how eminently useful the same 
simple device would be in navigating the river Thames at 
night, or in foggy, rainy, or blowing weather. 

I call: the device a simple one; because it absolutely re- 
quires no change of principle, and is capable of being 
adopted in every boat at the expense of half an hour’s 
work for a couple of seamen, and half a day’s work for 
two or three carpenters. 

All that is requisite is, to have a small platform or scaf- 
fold, eight feet square, raised about ten or twelve feet 
above the deck, at a distance of ten or twelve feet from 
the stem. On this let the wheel be placed, and let the 
tiller ropes, after passing round the barrel, be led through 
blocks in the deck beneath, gnd again through blocks or 
sheeve boles on the bulwark, lat down. The ropes then 
stretch along outside, and are supported on fair leaders or 
rollers till they reach blocks above the counter, and being 
drove through these, they are made fast to the end of the 
tiller, which it is best to shift abaft the rudder; so as ‘to 
keep the poop or quarter-deck quite clear for the passen- 

ers, and to prevent the possibility of any thing coming in 
the way of the tiller. 

It is well to have those parts of ite tiller ropes which 
cross the fore part of the Heck inclosed in what is called a 
trunk, or wooden pipe, to prevent injury from the feet of 

rsons passing to and fro, or interruption from things 
ying about the decks. 

It might at first bé supposed, that the great additional 
length of the tiller ropes, and: the distance of the wheel 
from the rudder, might make it difficult tosteer the vessel. 
Such, however, isnot the as I can testify from having 
myself steered many steam- in America, of from 
three to four hundred tons'burden, and with perfect ease. 

Practically speaking, therefore, there is no objection to 
the adoption of this method of steering our river steam- 


-| boats, and the expense must be quite immaterial; and I 


venture to prophesy, that the instant the plan is adopted 
by any one vessel, the ad will. be found so great 
that it will be generally ado; by them all. 

For sea-going steam- boats this method of steering is not 
so necessary, nor.would it be quite so easy of adoption. 
But all steam-boats which perform of their voyage at 
sea and part on rivers, such as the Edinburgh pos eith 
vessels, might very readily be fitted with two wheels and 
two sets of tiller ropes; one abaft, as at present, to be used 
at sea; the other elevated on a platform, to be brought 
into play on entering the river. 


If you think this Communication worthy of a place in | s 


your journal, I shall be glad to send you, for your next 
month’s number, another plan: for the further i 
ment of steam navigation in rivers; not a fanciful ey 
but one which has been for years in use on the Tay, with 


such great advantage that I have often wondered why it 
was not universally adopted:—I remain, your most obe 
dient servant, BASIL HALL, Captain, R.N. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





THE FINE ART£.—LETTER 1. 


To the EDITORS of theLIVRRPOOL TIMES. 

GENTLEMEN,—One of the advantages of the esta- 
blishment of a Society for the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in Liverpool is to me already apparent ; for without 
eetting at nought or undervaluing che efforts made by the 
Liverpool 7 to-procure their brother artists 
act that now adorn the =. 
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large number of those important contributions have been 
made in consequence of the existence of that society. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary by the selfish and 
interested, patronage is the sheet-anchor of the artist. It 
shows him that his profession is not cast out or neglected, 
but favouredf men. To patronage, the more efficacious 
if extended and united, he may look forward as a means 
of affording him all that his personal necessities may re- 
quire, and for that state of independence which calls his 
mental vigour into action, and enables him to run his full 
career of professional energy, unchecked by poverty or de- 
pendence. The artist who does not acknowledge and meet 
these benefits with grateful alacrity, is unworthy of the 
liberal and interesting profession of which he isa member: 
he can have no “ene of sorrow for its failure—of joy for 
its success. I trust-that there is no such man among us. 

On the most efficacious and prompt means of affording 
encouragement to the fine arts there are different opinions, 
and many persons who have feelings strongly favourable 
to that desirable object, with ample means of giving effect 
to those feelings, are perplexed by doubts which often 
paralyze their best intentions. 

* And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sickened o’er by the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry.” 
An attention to the progress of the arts in Great Britain 
convinces me that the first and most important step towards 
their encouregement, is to provide a fit place for the pe- 
riodical exhibition and sale of the works of living artists. 
The adyantages of such opportunities are manifold ;' and 
it must be allowed that Liverpool now stands prominently 
forward with such accommodation. ; 

A periodical exhibition, by bringing together the recent 
productions of contemporary artists, offers a favourable 
Opportunity of improvement to the exhibitors themselves, 
as well as to other artists. By the contemplation and study 
of these works, beauties and excellencies may be admired 
and imitated—faults and errors may be censured and 
avoided. Emulation is by this mode excited in the painter, 
which would not even exist if his productions. were con- 
fined to his own atelier, only to be submitted tothe judg- 
ment of chance purchasers. Another material advantage 
to the artist is the increased chance of sale, and of having 
his works properly appreciated and brought into notice. 
To the amateur, the gratification of his curiosity and re- 
search in his favourite pursuit—the improvement of his 
taste and the cultivation of his judgment, are the fruits to 
be gathered from public exhibitions. To the public they 
afford an intellectual pleasure; and in all they impercep- 
tibly produce refinement, and an interest in whatever 
illustrates history, imitates the most pleasing appearances 
and effects in nature, and furnishes rational amusethent 
for a leisure hour. ‘ 

Unwilling to trespass too much on your indulgence, I 
shall defer until my next some incontrovertible proofe of 
the importance of frequent exhibitions, and at the same 
time I shall endeavour to point out the means that might 
be most easily adopted, not only in Liverpool, but in every 
provincial town where the experiment can be tried, and I 
am proud to say that there are many such town:—TI am, 
gentlemen, your friend, T. W. 
CF 

TIDE TABLE. 











Days. |Aforn.|Rven. | Height | Festivals, $c, 
hh. m.ih. m.|ft. In. ‘ { 

Tuesday --30) 3 32} 4 1/15 0 |Length of day 13h. 50m. 
Wednesday31| 4 33) 5 8/13 11 |Length of uight 10h, lana 
Thursday 1} 6 45) 6 30/13 3 |Giiles. F 
Friday ---. 2) 7 13) 7 54/13 2 |London burnt, 1666, 
Saturday -. 8 30} 9 3/14 1 
Sunday.... 4) 9 32] 9 50/15 6& |l4thSunday after Trinity. 
Monday -- 5/10 24/10 47|16 10 
Tuesday -- 6j11 911 30)17 10 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme, Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarke 
a during | meter8}Heat du- Wind at, 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon, Noosa. 
Aug. | 
17 | 29 86| 57 0| 60 0O| 65 O N.N.W. Cloudy. 
18 | 29 80| 54 0} 50 O| 64 O N.N.W./Stormy. 
19 | 29 60) 55 0; 60 0} 65 O _N.W. |Stormy. 
20 | 22 90| 56 0} 61 O| 67 O N.N.E. |Stormy. | 
21 | 30 15 of 0; 63 O| 68 O +. jFalr. . 
22 | 30 20 0; 62 0} 67 O N.N.W,|Fair.] 
23 | 29 97 | 57 0| 63 0| 68 O N.  |Fate. 





17th, Very severe storm during night, 
tah tng tree osmagr ns eM, with tae ane 
» rmy @ night : . 
9th, Stormy during Dieht. seven, &.t., showery 
20th, Stormy during§night. 
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as : re ; ve a A MOTHER'S LOVE. On thy harp with airy finger, 
Pa e é ee BI —- Thou dost raise the heavenly lay— 
cP, oo \ NS a tee (From the Siege of Valencia, by Mrs. Hemans.) In the far aisles its echoes linger, 
wa, ; i — in” rf And die in half heard notes away ! 
ne 87 pay St wy v i Love! love !—There are soft smiles and gentle words, 
re: > ' : : ‘ How sweet at moonlit eve to lie 
. And there are faces skilful to put on 


POETRY. 


OO on Ot 0 mt 0 O08 MO COOE PETER OO DCEO OD 


HER BIRTU-DAY. 
—- - 


The social bourd was garlanded with flowers, 
And fairy forms, and fairy smiles were there, 
Unheeded flew the mirth-dispensing bours, 
*Twas Marian’s festival, and she was fair, 
Fair as the loveliest of the sportive troop 
Awembled there; «a guy and beauteous group, 
To honour her, the revel’s Diooming Queen! 


And all was pleasure and enchantment, now, 
Nought of the past, or future, dimm'd the scene; 
Calm and untroubled was each youthful brow, 
And, robed in Nature's own sweet livery green, 
Nright shone the world a paradise supreme, 
Such as reflected from poetic dream, 
And earth created seem’d but for delight! 


Ves! all was witchery and enchantment now, 
To seem, and not to be, was yet unknown; 
Care bud not traced bis impress on the brow, 
The heart was pleasure'’s undivided throne, 
And at the merry viol’s summons, gay, 
Blithely, the while unconscious of display, 
Did bounding feet the sprightly measure tread ( 


The social board was garianded with flowers, 
In gala trim the smiling throng were seen; 
Where are they now that winged the joyous hours, 
Aud where is she, the revel’s gentle queen? 
Alas! to distant countries some are borne, 
Seme to that country whence is no return, 
And some the blightings of misfortune know! 


Change, mournful change, has passed on many & one 
The gay, and blooming circle then that graced, 
And grief the work of time has reckless done, 
And prematurely beauty’s lines effaced, 
And she, surpassing a)],—the revel’s queen— 
That gentlest form of grace no more is seen, 
Passed to another, anda happier clime! 


The social board was garlanded with flowers, 
in holiday array were many there, 
Pleasure unsullied urged the fleeting hours, 
And Marian shone fairest of the fair !— 
How speeds the gala now ?—the morning breaks, 
And memory from the transient slumber wakes 
To usher in the festival of tears! 


Rest, Memory, cruel, rest ! for ah! no more 
The social board, bright garlanded with flowers, 
A eriling train surround ;—the revel o'er, 
Nor dance, nor gambols speed the “ laughing hours;” 
AYenec alone, unbroken, and profound, 
4 tale of desolation breathes around, 
And points the withering change from mirth to woe! 


Her birth-day i—'tis the festival of death, 
And I would yield myself to ceaseless tears. 
Rat no |-—triumphant from the second birth, 
Lo where dear Marian’s ange! fourm appears, 
In beauty clad, no more to die, and, see !— 
She chides the tear that weeps the cuptive free, 
And beckons to her own—the Spirit's home! 


Livergoel. G. 
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The look we trust in—and 'tis mockery all!— 

A faithless mist, adesert vapour, wearing 

The brightness of clear waters, thus vo cheat 

The thirst that semblance kindled.—There is none— 
In all this cold and hol!ow world—no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathiess love, save that within 

A mother’s heart.—It is but pride wherewith 

To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 

Watching his growth. Ay, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

But as the heir of his great name, the young 

And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is love! 

This is man’s love!—What marvel? You ne'er made 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

While to the fulness of your heart’s glad heavings 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath! You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him till the Jast pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling asin triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 

Which early faded through fond care for him, 

Ilung o’er his sleep, and, duly as heaven's light, 

Was there to greet his wakening. You ne'er smoothed 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance; pressed your lip to his 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 

No! these are woman's tasks !—In these her youth 
And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmarked ! 


EEE 


AN ODE TO ECHO. 
—— 
BY WM. 8%. DANIBL. 





(From the Edinburgh Litera: y Journal.) 

Hail! vagrant spirit of the sky! 

Sweet minstrel of the mountain wood! 
Whose strains of liquid meludy 

Float o’er the holy solitude, 
Wild lover of the ancient caves 

That skirt the unfrequented shore, 
When the fretting ocean raves, 

And the foamy tempests roar ; 
The lyre of universal tone 

Can imitate each varied measure, 
And make each wandering note its own 

Of joy, or grief—or pain, or pleasure. 


The village schoolboy at his play, 
On a summer holiday, 
Loitering in the leafy wood, 
Enamour'd of its berries rude, 
Whoops, to scare the snowy dove 
Nestling on the boughs above, 
And laughs with roguish look to hear 
His cry come back upen his ear, 
Then shouts his joyous carro] round, 
Till all the neighbouring glades resound, 


When the vestal train is kneeling 
On the holy altar stone, 
And through the choir the hymn Is pealiog 
In a sweet and hallow’d tone— 
All the notes in union blending, 
Like sister streams at silent even, 
To the raptured epirit lending 
The choral barmonies of heaven— 


Upon some balmy breathing steep, 
Whose verdant forehea, lone and high, 
Looks down on a long cottaged dell, 
Where the simple rustica dwell, 

Buried all in balmy sleep— 

Whea the smoke hath ceesed to rise 

From the mossy cottage roof, 

And nought disturbs the drowsy skies 

But the hollow trampling hoof 
Of some lone traveller’s wearied steed, 
Pressing home with eager speed ; 

Or the long but distant bark 
Of sleepless watch-dog, through the dark; 
If then, perchance, a beauteous strain 
Should rise along the silent plain 

From some embowerei nook, 
And swell in circling note along, 
Till every grotto found a tongue, 

And every minstrel mountain took 
The chorus up—how sweet unto the listning eat 
That glorious melody to hear, 

Soft thrilling through the azure sky, 
So fairy-like—so heavenly, © 
In that delightful hour, 
As if ’twere borne on angels’ wings 
From some fair star where music springs 
With every golden flower, 
Where every honied breeze that blows, 
Join in a soft melodious song, 
To charm the blissful ears of the undying throng ! 





THE REAPER’S SONG. 
—<=-__ 
BY MISS STRICKLAND. 

The harvest is nodding on valley and plain, 

To the scythe and the sickle its treasures must yield; 
Through sunshine and shower we have tended the gratin; 

Tis ripe to our hand !—to the field —to the field! 
If the sun on our labours too warmly should smile, 
Why a horn of good ale shall the long hours beguile, 
Then a largess ! a largess !—kind stranger, we pray, 
We have toiled through the heat of a long summer day. 





With his garland of poppies red August is here, 
And the forest is losing its first tender green; 
Pale autumn will reap the last fruits of the year, 
And winter's white mantle will cover the scene. 
To the field! —to the field !—whilst the summer is ours 
We will reap her ripe corn,—we will cull her bright flowers. 
Then a largess !—a largess! —kind stranger, we pray, 
For your sake we have toiled through the long summer day. 


Ere the first blush of morning is red in the skies, 
Ere the lark plumes his wing, or the dew-drors are dry, 
Ere the sun walks abroad, must the harvestman rise, 
With stout heart, unwearied, the sickle to ply: 
He exults in his strength, when the ale horn is crowned, 
And the reapers’ glad shouts swell the echves around. 
Then a largess! a largess !—kind strangers, we pray, 
For your sake we have toiled through the long summer day. 





THE BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE, 





Se cee 
What is life ?!—a breath, a dream ; 
A bubble on a rapid stream ; 
A lurid shade, with scarce a ray; 
A short and stormy winter's day; 
A falling star; a morning flower ; 
A passing cloud; an Autumn shower; 
A flying shuttle; nay, a span; 


‘ 





So short and frail’s the Lies or Maw, 
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THE BOUQUET. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








JHE DIARY OF A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
I 
(From the Literary Magnet for 1826.) 
—-_— 
Monpay.—This was the first day of my entering uron 
a new career of life; arose early, looked through the win- 
dow, and found, from the appearance of the river, that 
there had-been much rain; this put me in mind of Shak- 


Bpeare, 
b There is a tide in the affairs of man, 


Which taken at the fluod leads on to fortune. 
Thought itan omen of my future prosperity. Thomas 
knocked at my door, with a pair of boots shining like the 
richest satin; sang a cantata to the praise of Day and 
Martio ; ordered him te put my nag into my vehicle; 
finished dressing, went down stairs, and practised bowing 
to a customer, with two or three peculiar smiles, before a 
large mirror; proceeded to the stable, and found all right, 
the neatest ** turn-out”’ on the road ; black buggy, pricked 
out with yellow, elaret lining, brass harness, with my own 
crest, (three peacock’s feathers,) ‘* rampant” as they call 
it, and a prime bit of chesnut blood. Previous to taking 
the reins in hand, persuaded Thomas to play the draper, 
for the sake of showing him the superior mode I had hit 
upon of introducing myself and ‘* shop.” Bowed, in- 
quired after his health, his wife, and all the little drapers ; 
Thomas laughed ; called him a fool; mounted, and drove 
off; passed the window of ma chere amie, expected a gaze, 
but the window-blind was down; sadly disappointed—my 
turn-out must have made an impression; consoled myself 
with the happy conclusion that she was dreaming about 
me. Met several clerks coming to business; many of them 
nodded; could not see them, morning foggy. Pushed 
elong; pleasantest life in the world; caught the last 
glimpse of St. Mary's spire; turned round to gaze more 
intently, in the act of singing ‘* Adieu! adieu! my native 
Jand,”” when my horse stopped, and I found myself at the 
first turnpike. Man asked me if it was ‘a hired concern ;” 
wondered how men who had lived so many years could be 
go ignorant ; showed him my crest, and gave him a sharp 
pegative: pushed on again, delightful country, charming 
life, thought it a very long ten miles; began to snuff the 
smoke of Bex, as Hamlet’s ghost did *‘ the morning 
air.” Entered the town, midst the roar of little boys, and 
the gaze of shopmen. Drove to the ** Commercial ;"— 
hostler’s bell rings, servants running in all directions, con- 
vincing proof. of the gentility of my ** turn-out.” Took 
me for a gentleman, and showed me into a private room. 
Was nct to be done, wished for society, and had no desire 
to pay a shilling extra for dinner; so told them I was only 
a gentleman traveller, and soon found myself in the tra- 
vellers’ room. Charming prospect—full of box-coats, gig- 
whips, driving- boxes, saddle-bags, and Birmingham sam- 
ples. Ten o'clock, and two gentlemen at breakfast ; de- 
lightfu) life, how pleasant to be one’sown master. Thought 
I'duick ’em, 20 left them at it, and set offto my customers ; 
felt a degree of palpitation, but posted on to our number. 
one-men ; Messrs. Stout, Fine, and Co. came to the door, 
looked in the windows, and walked past; rather nervous 
for the first time in my life; tried again, found several 
people in the shop; stood at the door, bowed to Mr. Stout, 
and adjourned; had paved the way, and Richard was 
himself again. Fed my horse, and returned once more 
to the attack. Shop clear, rushed in, and bowing to a 
gentleman on the left, heard a half stifled laugh not 
far from me; found I had mistaken the man for the 
masier;—-shop began to turn round;—troubled with 
very uncomfortable sensations,-—beheld Mr. Stout at 
the other end of the shop, and making an effort to 
reach him, upset a pile of grey calicoes, and fell with 
my nose against the counter,—nose bleeding, good ex- 


Cuse, 6o made my exit as quick as possible=-Detere | 
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mined not to go out again this day, so began balancing 
my cash; found I had already spent one shilling and 
ninepence, and got nothing but a broken nose and a head- 
ache. This would never do, so went out again,—tried 
hard with another of our friends—=very successful ; another 
—still more soz returned tothe inn, ordered a sheet of 
foolscap, and wrote home. Measured the letter when 
folded, and found it eight inches by four and a half— 
largest I had ever written ; much astonished tu find these 
large letters so soon despatched ! 

TuEDsay.—Wike in the morning by seven, after 
dreaming that I had been cramming fifty pieces of calico 
down the throats of Messrs. Stout, Fine, and Co. ; thought 
it ominous; rose, dressed, went down stairs; found the 
housemaid busy dusting the room; black eyes, and very 
pretty, but not quite awake yet;—smiled at me, found 
she was a wicked girl, a kind of decoy-duck, so proceeded 
to the stable. Bid hostler have my horse ready at half- 
past twelve,—hinted they dined at one,—was not to be 
done; Governor told me, before leaving home, not to 
acink wine. After breakfast proceeded to Messrs. Siout 
an‘ Co. ; found my nerves much improved ; Stuut looked 
very solemn, but did not care for that ; had shed my blood 
for him, and what man could do more? After blowing 
me up, saying they did not want any thing, deducting 
short measures, damages, discount, and interest, settled 
my account, and gave me a large order. Felt uncom- 
monly elevated, and asked Stout to dine with me. Re- 
turned to the ** Commercial,” found my horse ready, but 
gave back-word ; felt sorry to give hostler so much trouble, 
but made amends by tipping him an extra sixpence ; said 
I had the neatest turn-out on the road, and who should 
know better than hostler? Found him a very agreeable 
fellows; told me I need not trouble myself to feed my bit 
of blood, as he would do all that for me; thanked him, 
and ordered him a glass, could do no less,—considered it 
possible that this fellow might speak well of me; always 
an eye to business. Dinner on the table, Stout made his 
appearance ; ten beside myself; elected president without 
a dissentient voice—here was an honour; could do no less 
than dsink wine, so ordered a bottle for self and Stout. 
Gentlemen said they should Jike some too; told them to 
order for themselves, but they refused, and politely left it 
to me ; considered commercial gentlemen the most genteel 
men [I nad ever met with ; called upon fora toast or senti- 
ment,—gave Skin Flint and Co. my worthy employers. 
(Loud applause.) Every body admired my gratitude ; 
gave them my whole history from the time I carried par- 
cels to the day I carried samples; felt more elevated than 
ever; ordered more wine, and sanga song. (Much ap- 
plause.) Mr. Vice quite delighted; felt myself much at 
home, not the least trepidation or nervousness about me ; 
proposed we should all give the lass we loved best, and 
commenced myself with Miss Amelia Trifle. Thought 
the company much increased, and very much surprised to 
see two Mr. Stouts and two vice-presidents; somebody 
said they would shoe me; told them I always wore boots. 
(Much laughter.) Just then my chair began swinging 
backward and forward ; two or three gentlemen cautiously 
crept under the table; the candles were put out, at least 
it went very dark, and I forget the rest. 

WEDNESDAY.—Awoke much disturbed in my mind, 
Dut more particularly in my bead; rang the bell, and 
chambermaid came with shaving water; told me it was 
one o'clock, and the gentlemen were waiting dinner of 
me. Asked her to take my compliments, and say that J 
was busy writing; ordered a basin of gruel, found myself 
not only in a red hot fever, but also in my breeches and 
boots; must have been very sleepy the night prev.cus 
to have neglected taking.them off; looked at my watch, 
and found it had stopped ; very strange, never stopped be- 
fore; must have been in deer thought, and so forgot to 
wind it up; breeches and boots‘corroborated this idea; 
took my gruel, and fell asleepg awoke in twu hours, 
dressed, paid my bill, and drove out of town the back 
way. Arrived at Comme, no onéin but myself; looked 





at my order-book, but found nothing in it; balanced my 
cash, and discovered a great deficiency ; cannot be helped, 
people must have money to pay their way, and travelling, 
every body knows, is very expensive; read an old news- 
paper, fell asleep, singed my hair against the candle ; 
called the chambermaid, ordered a pan of coals, and went 
to bed. 

TuHuRsDAY.—Found myself much relieved by my 
night's rest, but more particularly so after partaking of a 
breakfast where cold fowl, cold tongue, cold ham, &c. 
were the principal ingredients. Opened my ledger and 
looked over my accounts; John Windem much behind, 
memorandum in the margin, not to leave without the 
money. Desperate cases require desperate measures, 80 
thought of looking out for private lodgings. Found John 
Windem absent, and shop closed; made inquiries, and 
heard he was gone north. Returning, a couple of pretty 
girls stared at me from a second story window ; fell in love 
with one of them ; better eyes than Amelia’s, and much 
better forehead ; determined to rusticate here a day or two. 
Redressed, and walked past again,—girls still there, evi- 
dently much enamoured ; wrote with my pencil a few lines 
of adoration in my order book, tore it out, and got Boots 
to deliver it ; received for reply, ** They thought it must 
be their father I wanted, as he gave all the orders ;” in- 
quired, and found they were the daugbters of a customer ; 
durst not face him, ordered horse into buggy, and drove 
off in the midst of a heavy shower. After proceeding 
three miles discovered that my patterns were absent ; still 
taining, returned for them, drove on again; came to a 
narrow ill-paved lane; cart before me in the centre. of the 
road ; could not pass, and driver fast asleep; bawled out, 
but he could not hear me for the jolting of his cart; still 
raining, charming life, bawled again, no answer; night 
coming on, and driving at the rate of three miles an hour. 
Alighted from my vehicle, determined to prove the effects 
of a whip; found it much better than my voice: woke 
him, and alarmed my horse, who fuund his way into the 
ditch ; pulled him out, and discovered that my springs 
were broken ; bore it all patiently, and finished the stage 
on foot, arriving in time to find the inn closed, and the 
hostler in bed. Sadly perplexed, not liking to awake the 
commercial gentlemen. Knocked gently at the door, but 
no one came ; louder, yet no answer; louder still, a night- 
cap peeped forth from a window, and both horse and myself 
were soon housed. 

FRIDAY.—At breakfast listened attentively to several 
remarks upon gentlemen travelling late, and disturbing 
their neighbours. One old than, in black, very full of 
wrath, having lost a sound sleep, and not having been 
able to fiad another all night. Despatched my breakfast 
in quick time, and silently left the room. Returned with 
the clothes-brush, and on quietly brushing myself, was 
asked by the old gentleman in black, how long it was 
since I had left off livery ? Brushed away, and made no 
reply. Asked me again if I did not think his toast was 
sufficiently well buttered without the contents of my 
greasy habiliments? Felt myself insulted, and left the 
room in silent contempt. Went into the stable and fed ny 
horse. Boots came with the old gentleman's compliments, 
desiring to sec me immediately; concluded it was his 
wish to make an apology, and returned. Old gentleman 
reading the paper. On entering, quietly raised his head, 
and peering from under a large pair of green spectacles, 
desired me the next time I left the room to close the door 
after me. Finished my business: got four promises of 
large orders next journey; wrote home, inclosing fifteen 
provincial notes and a sovereign; found I had written 
home three times ip less than a week; astonished at my 
industry and perseverance. A new arrival; prime fellogys © 
white coat, pearl buttons, spire-crown hat, buckskins, 
boots, and bugle; beautiful bit of blood, and large poodle 
dog. Told me his horse cost him seventy ; finest bred on 
the road, did not know where there was such another; 
only one blemish, a little hair off the knee, done by running 
against a wall, Said he was surprised to see so gentler 
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manly aman as myself drive so imperfectananimal. Point 
out the faults of my bit of blood, which I perceived imme- 
diately. Felt a strong desire to exchange; offered him 
ten pounds to boot, but he laughed at me; did not like to 
be laughed at; thought he might discover I was no judge, 
80 boldly pressed him hard with twenty, and after much 
persuasion succeeded. Found myself in possession of the 
finest-bred horse on the road, with only oneblemish. Bid 
high for his poodle, and nabbed him; eager to try both, 
eo off. Went on quietly, very quietly, although so well 
bred ; must have been in good hands, not an inch of vice. 
Placed poodle in the gig, and tied him with a rope to my 
leg ; very noisy, but so much the bettercompany. Passed 
acoach without any accident; drove gently to P———, 
end arrived there in time for supper. Took two bottoms 
of brandy, and betted ten pounds I was heavier than the 
cook, but being ** weighed in the balance was found want- 
ing.” Debited cash account with ten pounds. Went to 
bed, and dreamed cooky was rolling me in paste for an 
apple dumpling ; dreadful effect of the nightmare. 

SATURDAY.—On proceeding to the stable, found my 
new purchase fast asleep ; hostler roused him, and asked 
if I wished to part with him,—for master wanted a poster ; 
blew him up for his insolence. | Boots entered, informing 
me Poodle had broken three large panes to get into the 
larder, and had taken pains afterwards to secure a leg of 
mutton, in which attempt he had succeeded. Told him 
to put all down to me. Called upon three customers, all 
very savage looking men, one a tailor, kept his eye upon 
me (the only one he had) as though he expected I should 
pul something into my pocket; asked him if he thought 
20, atid then bolted. Looked over my order book, and 
found how very successful I had been in promises; con- 
sidered I must have a peculiar talent about me, people took 
such notice of me. Bad thing to lose one’s friends; cus- 
tomers should knew what they want better than travellers, 
Looking through the window saw Poodle engaged in war- 
fare, surrounded by blackguards; succeeded in rescuing 
him, and bringing with me a black eye, and the remains 
of acoat. Drank *‘ Sweethearts and wives,” and went to 
bed without the assistance of Boots. 

SunDAY.—Awoke, and after a few moments’ busy re- 
flection remembered it was Sunday. Delightful day, 
when all things rest from labour, no occasion therefore to 
rise earlier than agreeable ; pulled on my nightcap, which 
I had been quickly removing from my head, and placed 
myself in a good position for thought. Bells gently tolling 
for church, and maid bustling about in the passage and 
next room, a hint to rise, bitt would not take it; deter- 
minéd to indulge myself; remembered a favourite proverb 
of my grandfather's, ** nothing like the time present.” 
Found the contrast between the frost on the windows, and 
the warmth of the soft pillow, uncommonly delightful. 
Some foolish poet says, ‘* There’s nothing half so sweet 
in life as dove’s young dream ;”” strong evidence that poets 
are poor,—-ignorant of the charms of a feather bed. Shut 
my eyes on purpose to ruminate—always ruminate best 
with my eyes shut; every thing very comfortable, calm, 
calm, very calm; surprised, however, to see a draper 
atanding by my bedside with a large bundle of muslins 
wndes his arm, and Poodle under the other ; tried to speak 
but could not; horse and gig came trotting past the foot 
of the bed; did not like to be played upon in this 
way, 80 endeavoured to turn them out per force ; 
suddenly found myself on the floor; must have been 
dreaming ; dressed, and made my appearance at break- 
fast just as the clock struck half-past eleven. Ordered 
my bill, and drove gently to D———, in time to 
get a four o'clock dinner, with a eingle bottom of brandy. 
Gentlemen dilating over the sixth bottle, at the one 
o'clock dinner table. Politely invited me to take a glass ; 
could net do less, 20 sat down and amused them with many 
anecdotes. Poodle entered, and was kicked out, with a 
wery impertinent remark from one of the gentlemen, tbat 
hig master ought to be served in the same way; felt very 
wauch pleased I had not owned him. Gent boots to the 


post for a letter in reply to various remittances in the 
course of the week. Received one, begged to be excused, 
opened it, and read as follows :—*‘ Sir, your talents are 
wanted at home. If you will apply at the coach-office 
you will find yourself booked and insured, along with 
other valuable property. The guard has your address, 
and will label you if required. We have engaged a porter 
and wheelbarrow to meet you on your arrival, so that you 
may be safely delivered at your lodgings, free of expense, 
and without further damage. Yours, &c. 
*Sxin Fuunt & Co.” 
N. B. Forget what follows, 
Manchester, 25th March. H.B. P. 





SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN ASIA, 
—ae— 
(From the Family Magazine.) 

Two thousand years ago, when most of the civilized 
nations of the earth dwelt around the Mediterranean Sea, 
its coasts were well known and described according to the 
then state of science ; of the other countries of the globe 
the less was known the further they were situated from 
those classic regions. But, since a considerable portion of 
European civilization directed its course northward, and 
every point of our planet now excites the thirst of know- 
ledge and thirst of gain of our little quarter of the world, 
it is somewhat remarkable that a considerable tract of 
those coasts, with which the ancients were most familiar, 
should have been buried in an obscurity, which policy and 
adventurous travellers bive but recently begun to endea- 
vour to dispel. It is true that both English and French 
writers have of late years furnished information concerning 
Asia Minor, the native country of Strabo, the geographer, 
and Herodotus, the still more ancient traveller. The 
north-west coast, the Troas, was explored so far back as 
the middle of the last century by Wood, and subsequently 
by Lechevalier. Leake has since communicated many 
interesting observations on the archeology of Asia Minor ; 
and Jaubert, the orientglist, paved the way to a more 
intimate knowledge of its northern coast : but the interior, 
of which we knew Icast, still awaited the researches of a 
competent inquirer, and the pen of an honest reporter. 

The want has been in part supplied by M. Fontanier, 
formerly a pupil of the celebrated Normal School of Paris, 
in that portion of his ‘ Travels in the East” which com- 
prises Turkey in Asia. This: young scholar succeeded in 
penetrating through the heart of this continent, from 
Georgia to the Mediterranean. His attention was parti- 
cularly directed: to the manners and way of life of the 
inhabitants of the countries through which he travelled. 
Without possessing that acute observation which enables 
a stranger, even during a short residence in a country, to 
seize the distinguishing characteristics, and the slightest 
shades in the manners of the people, Fontanier gives, in 
an unassuming style, a highly attractive series of sketches 
which bear throughout the stamp of truth. 

We shall present the reader, in these extracts, with such 
of those sketches a8 appear most interesting; and, follow- 
ing the traveller into the family circle, and the harems, 
exhibit pictures of -high life, of the diversions, and even 
of the calamities, of countries hitherto involved in almost 
total obscurity. They will serve to make him acquainted 
with a population who care as little about the present as 
the past, and least of all about the future, and who would 
probably be astonished to learn that the well-educated 
European takes as deep an interest in their former and 
present state, es the politician does in their future condi- 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The exports from the eity of Trapezupt are very consi- 
derable.- To Russia ave sent dried fruit, tobacco, and 
Anatolian stuffs; but its most remarkable traffic is in 
slaves. The prisoners taken in war by the barbarous 
tribes of the Caucasus, and children, stolen from Min- 





gtelia and Gurie),-or.comotioes sold by their parents; are 


sent from Anapa, or along the coast, to Trapezunt, to 
that, when I was at that place there were two hundred of 
them in the port: they belonged to various nations,’ but 
were all called Georgians. The traffic in white slaves jg 
in no respect like the negro slave-trade ; most of the slaves 
are quite content with their lot. None but the wealthy 
Turks can afford to buy them. They are treated rather 
as members of the family than as servants, the drudgery 
being performed by persons hired for the purpose: they 
are provided with elegant apparel and arms, accompany 
their master, and render him those services which a son 
usually performs for his father. The condition of the young 
females is more or less brilliant according to their beauty 
and intelligence. They are frequently the absolute mis. 
tresses of the harem. In consequence of the obstacles 
thrown in the way of this traffic by the Russian govern. 
ment, it is on the decline; but I doubt whether those 
tribes are more favourably disposed towards their ruler 
on that account. The young lads will for a long time to 
come think of those days when they had a chance of 
exchanging their hard life in their native mountains for s 
brilliant lot, and the possibility of attaining high power: 
and the imaginations of the damsels will long continue to 
transport them to the harems, where they might perhaps 
be mistresses, and where rich garments and costly orna: 
ments would replace the coarse and squalid apparel which 
they are now forced to wear. 

On our journey through the interior, some Turks from 
Achalsich joined our caravan. They had with them ‘fout 
slaves, two girls and two boys, who were for sale to thd 
highest bidder. The girls told me that they were born in 
a village of Guriel, whence ‘they wete carried off at night 
while children, and had lived ever since in the house of 
their master, whom they regarded as their father. They 
were not uneasy respecting their fate, and least of all did 
they care to whom they should be sold. One was hand: 
some, and proudly made her conductors wait: upon her as 
though they had been her servante. The other -was les 
sprightly: her vanity was hurt because she was valued at 
only four purses, while twenty-four were demanded for her 
companion. The owners were never weary of praising the 
beauty and excellent qualities of theit slaves. “* I consider 
these girls,” said the eldest, “‘asmyown. We stole by 
night into their village, and with this hand I slew her 
parents and set fire to their house. God knows with what 
tenderness I have brought up these children. Heaven be 
praised they have become Mussulmans, and I can assure 
you that their virtue is unimpeachable. How should [ 
otherwise dare offer them to great personages who alon¢ 
can afford to pay their value!” - It was true enough that 
he took the utmost care of the girls, laid out a ‘good deal 
of money on trinkets for them, and if they were angry 
with him, or even abused him, he scarcely ventured to 
utter a word in reply. ‘ 

Presently afterwards a Persian merchant came to mé 
into the tent. He wished to show that he was rich, and 
told me that he meant to buy the handsomest of the fe: 
males, and, if she did not suit him, he would find a cus: 
tomer for her in Constantinople.: The Turk appointed s 
day for the sale, and I was permitted to be present.’ Thé 
girls were seated under a tree, with their faces closely 
veiled. The negotiation began; the owner lifted up withe 
out ceremony the veil of the beauty, seated himself again, 
and continued to praise his goods; but the Persian ‘would 
not offer more than four purses. I know not whether thé 
master or the slave was most enraged at this ; but so much 
I know, that both of them flew at him like furies, gave 
him a sound drabbing, and told him not to insult them 
with any more such offers. The lady protested that she 
would never consent to be sold to a fellow who could 0 
ill appreciate the value of her charms, even if he were té 
offer double the price. 

learned, in the sequel, that the slaves were disposed of 
to an opulent inhabitant of Siwas. The first was sold fot 





sixteen purses, the second for five, and the two boys, in on¢ 
lot; for twelve, making a-total of more than three thod- 
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sand guildres. I cannot tell whether the seller afterwards 
fulfilled his vow—to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
to lay out his money at Alexandria for coffee, which he 
meant to dispose of again on his return to his own country. 

It is incredible what numbers of Russian soldiers emi- 
grate to Turkey and Persia. Wretched as is their lot in 
the first-ementioned country, they find it better than the 
military service. On their arrival in Turkey, they sell 
themselves for forty or fifty piastres, and those whom I 
have seen assured me that they had never repented this 
step. They are employed in preference as grooms. If, 
after they have sold themselves, they attempt to escape, 
and are detected, they are put to death without mercy: 
four had been hanged shortly before my arrival at Erze- 
rum. 
THE SERASKIER OF ERZERUM-—-TURKISH JUSTICE. 

We paid a visit to Galib Pacha, Seraskier of Erzerum, 
and governor of the province. This Pacha, formerly Reis 
Effendi and Grand Vizier, has the reputation of being a 
very clever man: to him is ascribed the plan which was 
pursued in the extermination of the Janissaries ; but his 
feeble constitution did not permit him to take a share in 
the execution of it, which was committed to the powerful 
aim of Aga Pacha. In the time of the Emperor, he was 
envoy to the Sultan in Paris. After we had passed through 
several quite empty apartments and a dark passage, we 
found his Excellency in a small room, simply, but very 
neatly fitted up. He wore the dress of a Turk of distinc- 
tion, without any other personal ornament than a diamond 
ting, of considerable value, upon his finger; it was a 
present. from Napoleon, and he seemed very proud. of 
it. In his look there was an expression of: sadness, 
which -was attributed: to his ill health: He is very short, 
and, but for the long black beard which descended 
over his bosom, he might be taken fora woman. He did 
not pay me the compliment to desire me to be seated, but 
asked me several questions with an ease, fluency, and tact, 
which indicated no ordinary man. I alluded to his resi- 
dence at Paris, and he called to mind with pleasure the 
attentions-which ‘bad been paid him there, but he also 
said he had often been annoyed «by the extreme curiosity 
of the French, and their incessant restlessness, and he had 
longed to be again on the shore of the Bosphorus, enjoying 
their happy repose. He then entered upon a circum- 
stantial aceount of the state. of his health—a point which 
a Turk rarely forgets when conversing with a Frank, but 
to which Galib Pacha pays most especial attention, He 
has daily occasion for -bis-physician, whose office is not 
wholly without,.xesponsibility. All the medicines with 
which the physician supplies bis patient must be sealed 
with bis own seal, and those which the latter reserves for 
further use are kept under another seal, lest poison should 
be mixed with them.. The Pacha concluded the audience 
with these words:—** As thou hast been in Persia, thou 
mayest probably take an interest in its affairs; know 
then that that country has declared war against Russia, 
and is at this moment invading Georgia.” . In fact, three 
days afterwards, the English courier conveying the intel- 
ligence to Constantinople -passed through Trapezunt. 
The-Pacha, however, had: long before despatched a Tartar 
to acquaint his government with the circumstanee. This 
promptitude contradicts the charge of carelessness so fre- 
quently alleged against the Turks. I have observed that, 
on the contrary, the Divan is always informed most expe- 
ditiously of every thing that occurs. 

After this visit to the Pacha, I went to see his nephew, 
the kiaya, or lieutenant. He, too, had been in Paris, but 


only French expressions that he remembered were, jolie 
» Joli garcon, bon vin. He was every moment dis- 
playing the store of his learning, and he accompanied the 
words with peals of laughter. It wasnot long, however, 


walking through a street, an Armenian, who was stand. 
ing on the roof of a house, threw a‘stone at me and 
loaded me with abuse. I complained to the kiaya; 





‘him very little for his support. The poor fellow was 


had derived no particular benefit from his travels. The |. 


before I had occasion to praise his justice. While I was: 


the offender was immediately apprehended ard brought 
before him. ‘‘ Scoundrel,” cried the kiaya,. ‘* knowest 
thou not that the Franks are under our immediate 
protection, that they are the Sultan’s guests, and that 
we would not have them complain of us at Constan- 
tinople ? Thou shalt receive the bastinado on the spot for 
thy pains.”—** F am an ox, I am an ass,” replied the Ar- 
menian.—‘‘ How much must I pay that I may not be 
beaten ?”—="* Thou shalt be beaten and pay too,” rejoined 
the inexorable kiaya. The culprit was accordingly treated | 
with 250 blows on the soles of his feet, in return for which 

he paid the kiaya 300 piastres, and 150 to the subordinate 

agents of justice, as a compensation for their trouble. I 

had again to pass through the street in which I had been ill- 





way assoon as they saw me. Were I to give a piece of advice 
to those who travel in the Levant, it should be this—never 
to say one word in behalf of persons punished on their 
account. This humane interference is never supposed to 
spring from an honourable motive: it is only considered 
as a sign of weakness and cowardice. As the authorities 
are any thing but mild and paternal, it is only in extreme 
cases that recourse is had to them; but then beware of ob- 
structing their proceedings. Had I, in this instance, 
withdrawn my charge, the kiaya and his guards would 
have borne mea grudge for depriving them of a profit 
which they regard as their lawful right; and I should the 
very next day have had to meke fresh complaints, to which 
they would certainly have paid.no attention. 
THE WOMEN. 

During the plague, a Turk of distinction at Amassia 
requested me to visit his wife who was ill, and curiosity 
got the better of discretion. The women of Amassia are 
reputed to be the handsomest is Turkey, and this lady 
was considered, even among them, as an extraordinary 
beauty. Her husband‘s name was Jussuf Aga; he had 
resided at Constantinople end obtained the appointment 
of Musselim of his native place Amassia; but, on the're- 
moval of the Pacha who conferred it, he was deprived ‘of 
his office, and was now no more than Ayan. With the 
authority over the town he lost also his authority in his 
own house, where his wife reigned absolute mistress. She 
was a Turcoman, and had from snercenary motives mar. 
ried the Musselim, who had settled upon her a consider- 
able dower, and to this was added a handsome fortune 
left by her. father. The Musselim, on the other band, 
had become reduced in circumstances, and his wife allowed 


shabbily dressed, while slie glistened with jewels. The 
lady had several negro: slaves to-wait upon her; he had 
not so much as ad attendant to carry his pipe. Before I 
entered the harem, the husband begged me to wait a 
little in the court-yard, and,-when all was put to rights, I 
was ushered into it. The women's apartment is arranged 
in the same manner as the men’s. ‘The room was square ; 
at the entrance there was a small place where people took 
off their slippers :' the lady was seated in: the corner of a 
sofa at the window, and at:the further end was a railing 
where the female slaves awaited: the commands of their 
mistress. She never stirred either for her husband or for 
me. A more beautiful woman I have scarcely ever bee 
held. Her bracelets.and neeklace were garnished with 
emeralds. ' Her caftan, of velvet, was embroidered with 
gold; her pipe was enriched’ with diamonds, 'and a great 
number of precious stones adorned her fingers and the 
clasp of her girdle. 

As soon as I had seated myself, she ordered the slaves 
to bring me 4 pipe and coffee, and complained of her ail- 
ments, which seemed to be rather imaginary than real. 
I recommended exercise and a change of air. ‘* You 
are right,” replied she; ‘f I am-the daughter of a 
Curd, @ soldier-I can climb mountains and tame’ the 
wild horse. Formerly I could rove at liberty about the 
country, and needed no‘veil when J went abroad—what 








occasion indeed has.an honest: woman fora veil ?asThere 


I lived, there I breathed—now I am obliged to muffle 
myself up: now I crawl about gloomy and silent, with a 
troop of slaves continually at my heels, and visit stupid 
Turkish women with whom I am forced to associate! 
Yes, the air will do me good, and liberty still. more.’ 
The husband heard my advice with evident dissatisfac- 
tion: she observed it, and desired him harshly to go and 
order some more coffee, and not to come back. till he 
should be sent for. He accordingly went and left ug 
alone. ‘Thou hast seen the old brute,” said the lady to 
me: ‘*he is the real cause of my illness, and that con; 
sists entirely in the ennui which I feel with him. He is 
unfortunate, and what pleasure can there be in living 
with a man who has no power or authority in the town, 


treated, but after this useful lesson I received no further mo-; nay, who even has nothing to eat? ~My dear soul, is therg 


lestation ; on the contrary, the inhabitants got out of my | n 
sicians, the quintessence of doctors; canst thou not give 


0 way of getting rid of him? Thou art the king of phy, 


me some little thing or other, which, by the blessing of 
God, can release me from him? Then would I return to 
the country. where I was so happy, and live as I was wont 


from my youth up, and for ever leave this town, which 


may God sweep from the face of the earth !”—Unpleasant 
as it is to give a refusal to a female who unites with beauty 


a touching voice and a fascinating smile, I was not tempted 


to aid her in the pious work, and only repeated my advice 
to her husband to take her into the country, and to give 
her plenty of exercise. ‘ 

’ This anecdote I relate, to shew not only how little scrue 
ple is felt in Turkey to the use of poison, but aleo what 
mistaken notiens are formed respecting the women of that 


country. I had frequently occasion to penctrate into the 


harems, and neither perceived any particular jealousy on 
the part of the men, nor did I find that the women were 
treated like slaves: they possess the same authority in the 
house ag with us, and command or obey, according to their 
understanding and their disposition. The.wearing of a veil 
is to them no disagreeable constraint: it isa habit in which 
they are brought up, and which seems to subject them to lit- 
tle inconvenience. One day I entered the house of a Turk 


in a small town, and was chatting with him and his wife, 


when a Mahometan came in, and placed himself opposite 
to the latter. The husband begged him to go away, ob- 


serving that there was nothing unbecoming in his lettung 


me, a European, see his wife, because such was the cus- 
tom in my country, but that it would be a disgrace to 
him to suffer her to be gazed at by a Turk. It would in- 


deed be a different affair were a man to gain access in a 
clandestine manner to a harem; but even in this case the 


vengeance of the husband would be not so much the re- 


sult of jealousy as of a religious ordinance: and, were he’ 
disposed to exercise mercy instead of justice, the wife's re- 
lations would oppose it. If the invader of conjugal rights 
is a Mahometan, it is the duty of the husband to revenge 
his disgrace; if he is 2 raya,-he must turn Mussulman, 
and still his life is in danger; but, if he refuses to change 
his faith, death is inevitable. In either case the wife is 
sacrificed: in general she is put into a sack and dtowned. 
The Greeks and Armenians in the interior pursue the 
same course in regard to adultery, unless the male culprit 
is enabled by his situation to save the partner of his guilt, 
which is almost always the case when a Mahometan has 
injured a Christian. 


Upon the whole I have remarked that women in general 


do not complain of their lot: as they see scarcely any per- 
sons but their own relations, they are not 
desire to please and to shine: their greatest fault is never- 
theless a fondness for dress. 
housewives, attending assiduously to their domestic con- 
cerns, and to the education of their children. 
the only one who entertains the notion, that they would 
refuse liberty if it were to be offered them: this was the 
— of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
w 


itated by the 
They are in general good 


1 am not* 


, asa female, had frequent opportunities of associating 


with Turkish women. I a adduce another proof :—' 
In the space of thirty years, 

not been able to abolish the use of the veil in 
and yet the population is Christian, and well 
towards improvement. 
and of popular customs! 


e Russian Government hae 
Cansia: 


Such is the power of prejudice 
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CONRESPONDENCE. 


TUE ASOLINA, . 
- ~~: 

The writer of the following letter must know that we 
have long agospoken tn the highest terms of praise of Mr. 
Nixon's -Kolina, the construction of which reflects great 
rrecit upon the ingenuity and perseverance of that gentle 
man, who had the merit of producing a better instrument 
than any which bad been made in this country on the 
same principle. 

The only fault that we can find with Mr. Nixon's 
Molina is, that the treble is rather feeble, in comparison 
with the other parts of the instrument; but thisisa defect 
which will easily be overcome by the ingenuity of our 
townesman. 

With this preface we shall procced to transcribe the let- 
ter of our correspondent on the subject. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Having repeatedly seen observations of your own 
nnd of others, respecting the A¢olina organ which our towns- 
man, Mr. Nixon, made, and which was exhibited at the 
Adelphi Hotel several times, I am surprised to see 
in the newspapers of Liverpool, a musical instrument 
advertised as of a novel construction, and as the first of the 
kind seen in this town. Now, Sir, you have seen Mr. 
Nixon's, I bave seen and heard it scores of times with de- 
light, as have many others whom I have introduced to 
Mr. Nixon; who always received them with politeness, 
and made them heartily welcome. Iam also proud to have 
it in my power to say, that Mr. Nixon’s instrument fur 
exceeds the Seraphine, although that litt!e instrument has 
vis merits; but it happens to have presented itsclf in the 
wrong town as a unique instrument. 


Yours, &c. T. K. 








MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
~~ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As you sometimes amuse your readers with ma- 
thematical questions, I inclose you one which has fallen 
into my hands lately ; I would, however, not recommend 
any one to attempt it, unless he is gifted with no small 
share of patience. It is contained in a Greek cpigram sent 
by Archimedes to Eratosthenes of Cyrene, and was, I 
believe, first discovered by Lessing, in the Wolfenbuttel 
Library. The Greek ts too long to transcribe, unless your 
readers wish to study iti n the original ; but the substance 
of the question is as follows.—Yours, truly, Q. E. D. 





! puished literary characters, collectors and others, were 





The herds of the Sun in Sicily consisted of white, black, 
red, and red and white cattle. The white bulls were 
eqval to 4 and 1-34 of the black bulls, added to the 
whole of the red ones; the black bulls were equal to | 
1.4th and 1-5th of the red and white, added to the whole | 
ot the red ones; the red and white bulls were equal to | 
1-6th and 1-7th of the white ones, added to the whole of | 
the red ones. The white cows were equal to 1 3d ond | 
1-4th of the whole black herd (cows and bulls); the black | 
cows to 1-éth and t-5th of the whole red and white herd ; | 


—‘* At this crisis,” says the Sporting Magazine {for the 


MISCELLANIES. 





SALE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S MANUSCRIPTS. | 
Yesterday afternoon a considerable number of distin- 


autracted to the sale rooms of Mr. Kvans, in Pall-Mall, it 
having been announced that the original manuscripts of 
the Waverley Novels, all in the hand-writing of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart. were to be submitted to the hammer. 
The manuscripts were in good preservation, and distin- 
guished by comparatively few corrections; they excited 
much curiosity amongst the compatiy. Atter a prefatory 
eulogium by Mr. Evans, the sale commenced with the 
autograph manuscripts of **the Monastery,”’ 3 vols. in 
one, warranted perfect, and bound in green morocco. The 
few erasures, alterations, or additions which occur from 
the first conceptions of the illustrious author, to their fiaal 
transmission to the press, are very remarkable in this curi- 
ous manuscript. After a spirited competition, it was 
knocked down to Mr. Thorpe at £18. The second lot 
was the manuscript of **Guy Mannering,”’ 3 vols., want- 
ing a folio at the end of the second volume, bound in 
green morocco. The alterations in thi§ manuscript were 
more numerous; it was purchased by Mr. Thorpe at 
£27 10s. The third lot was “Old Mortality,” 3 vols. 
perfect, and bound in green morocco; it was knocked 
down to Captain Basil Hall for £33. ** The Antiquary.” 
3 vols., warranted perfect, was also bought by Captain B. 
Hall for £42. Lot fifth was the manuscript of the most 
popular of the whole, namely, ** Rob Roy ;"’ this was in 
3 vols. quarto complete, though the second volume was 
wrong paged; after great competition, it was knocked 
down to Mr. Wilks, M.P. for £50, the highest price 
brought by any of the other manuscripts. The sixth lot 
was the manuscript of ** Peveril of the Peak,” 4 vols., 
bound up in two, in green morocco, and was sold at £42 
The seventh Jot was *t Waverley,’’ 3 vols., very imper- 
fect, purchased by Mr. Wilks, M.P. tor £18. The manu- 
script of ** The Abbot,’’ 3 volumes, imperfect, sold for 
£14. ** Ivanhoe,” for £12, bought by Mr. Kumbold, 
M.P. The tenth lot was the manuscript of the ** Pirate,” 
imperfect, and sold for £12, to Mr. Molteno. The 
eleventh lot was the manuscript of the ** Fortunes of 
Nigel,” sold for £16. The next lot was the manu. 
script of ** Kenilworth,” which was imperfect, and was 
sold for £17 to Mr. Wilks, M.P. The last lot was the 
** Bride of Lammermoor,”’ and was knocked down at 
£14 14s. to Captain Basil Hall. The total sum realized by 
the sale was £316 4s. After the Waverley manuscripts 
had been disposed of, a splendid collection of autographs 
of Princes, Popes, Cardinals, Statesmen, literati, and 
artists, from the 13th to the 19th century, were submitted 
to competition. ‘The most remarkable amongst them was 
an extensive and interesting series of autograph letters and 
signatures of various distinguished persons of the illustrious 
House of Medici, comprising the autograph of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, Pietro de Medici, Leo the Tenth, and 
various others, which was knocked down for £27. Eight 
letters of Leopold, Emperor of Austria; thirteen of Elea- 
nor, the Empress; four of Segismonto a’Inspruck ; three 
of Isabella, Duchess of Mantua, and one of Ferdinand 
Charles, the Archduke, brought only £4. The others, in 
general, sold at good prices. —London paper. 
THE CHEETA. 

This animal is of the leopard kind, and used in the East 
to hunt the antelope. The cheetas are carricd, hood- 
winked, in carts, within a short distance of the game. 


current month, ** the keepers unhooded the cheeta, and 
the animal, in a crouching attitude, gently raising his 
head, selected his victim, and instantly sunk down into the 
cart, which continued its slow progress; he drew himself 


the red and white cows to 1-5th and 1 6th of the whole | to the edge of it, and dropped down like some lifeless thing 
red herd; and the red cows to )-6th and 1-7:h of the| Which might have fallen off; he lay a few moments in the 
whole white herd. The white bulls and the black bulls | §@™¢ motionless manner, then placing his head between 
: | his legs, he gradually stretched out one foot, then crawled 
together formed a solid square g and the red bulls and red | on another, trailing his body and hind legs along the 
and white bulls together formed a solid triangle, with one | ground, practising all the arts of the cat in the act of 
the tirst row, two in the second, three in the third, and | seizing a mouse. Gallopping forward, we just saw him 
*) on.—Required the number of cows and bulls of each | take three energetic and enormous springs, in the third 
aloin® (of which he seized a large buck antelope, with singular 
<i . | precision in his rapid bound, by the throat, and both fell 
We shall probably furnish the answer to this apparently | backward upon the plain. The death struggle was soon 
tiiricate question in our next: a friend has promised the | over, and the fierce cheeta, fixing on his neck, greedily 
rolution—_idit, Kal. ; drank the flowing life blood, till, at the call of his keeper, 
“ me | wey sprang into the’cart, and suffered himself 

Niglit Asylum for the Houseless Poor.—We solicit the | to be hesdwinked ! ee ee Pees 
witen'ion of our readers to the advertisement announcing | To make Frumety.—1n consequence of the query in 





the Ammateur benetit for this establishment on Friday next, the last Mercury, we have been favoured with the fol- 





ai ice Koval Amphitheatre See adv. t—Take new wheat, and soak it in culd 


| lowing reci 


water till the husk becomes loo:e, say a day and a night: 
ta‘e it out of the water and put it into s © arse cloth, and 
shake it well between two persons till ait the husks come 
off; take it into the wind, and the husks will blow away; 
Put it into a clean vesse}, with soft water, and steep it over 
a gentle fire till the wheat is quite soft. To be eaten 
with milk. 





EDUCATION. 

MRS. EGERTON SMITH and Mrs. KENNETH 
MACKENZIE beg leave toannounce to their Friends ang 
the Public, that they intend to open a BOARDING SCHOOL 
forthe Education of YOUNG LADIES on the 29th of Sep, 
tember next, (Michaelmas-day) at No. 61, Rodney-street, 

Further particulars may be obtxined by application ty 
Mrs. E. Smitu, No. 11, St. James’-road. 

28th July. 

Pleasant Residence within. a Mile of the Liver 
Exchange, and fifty yards of the Mount, Waik and the 
Cemetery: 

TO be LET, under the Mount, No. 11, St. James’-road, 
with immediate possession, a HOUSE, pleasantly situated, 
with a Grass Flot and Trees in front, and screened by a wall 
from the road. The greater part of the windows front the 
Mount. .The House is commodious and convenient; con. 
taining on the ground floor a Dining-room, Housekeeper's. 
room, Kitchen and Scullery; on the first floor,a Drawing. 
room, Sitting-room, Bed-room, and Dressjng-room ; on the 
second floor, three Bed-rooms, and one Dressing-rcom, fi. 
nished equally well with the Rooms on the first floor. In 
the basement story are Cisterns, a Laundry, fitted up with 
a seventeen-gallon Copper Boiler, Tables, Cupboard, Sheives, 
and a Wine Cellar, &c. &c. There sare Grates, in the best 
condition, in all the rooms in the House, and many othe 
Fixtures, viz. chests of Drawers, Cupboards, Shelves, &e. 

Detached from the House, in the Garden. are two Rooms 
adjoining each other, fit for the use of Children, or for an 
Oftice for a Gentleman. No charge will be made for Fixtures, 


0% The Rent Seventy Pounds per Annum. 








ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
GREAT CUARLOTTE STREET. 
It is respectfully announced that the Proprietor of the 
above magnificent Establishment ‘has liberally offered the 
Gratuitous use of it for an ‘ 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 


NIGHT ASYLUM 


FOR THE i 


HOUSELESS POOR.’ 


On FRIDAY NEXT, September 2, will be performed the 
interesting Melo Drame, called ; 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN, 
The whole of the Characters by Amateurs. 
After which, the favourite Melo-drame called the 
RUFFIAN BOY. Irae 
The whole of the Characters by Amatdurs. 
To which wili be added anew Local DramatieSkeétch (writes 
expressly for the occasion) entitled the . i 
SAILOR’S RETURN;: «=. -: +) 
OR THE NIGHT ASYLUM. 
The whule of the Characters by Amateurs, } 
The whole to conclude with the domestic Melo-drame, called 
LUKE THE LABOURER, 
, OR THE Lu. T SON. : . 
The whole of the Characters by Amateurs. 

It is expected that there will be a full and most respectable 
Amateur Orchestra, under the conduct of a‘ Professiozal 
Gentleman, who will afford their gratuitous assistance on 
this ovcasion, ¢ 

Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 
Half-price to all purts of the House at a Quarter to Nineo’clock 
Tickets to be had at the Mercury and Courier Offices. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











GeLatine.—The letter of Mr. Bakewell appears in our front 
page. Weshould be glad to hear further from the same 
quarter. We haye been informed, however, by a theoretl- 
eal and practical chemist, that only a smal! portion of 
gelatine can be procured, without the application of ucids. 

STEERING STEAM-BOATS.—At the suggestion of P7o bono pub- 
lico, we have given at full length Captain Hall's letter_on 
this important subject. 
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Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday by EGERTON 
SMITH and JouN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpooi. 

















